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«| shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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From the Newbern, N. C. Centinet. 
IHAVEA WIFE! 
} have a wife--1 would not miss 
This harvest of terrestrial bliss, 


For all the bachelor receives, 
Who on!y breathes, but never lives / 


t havea wife--the man who owns 

“A kingdom, worth a thousand thrones, 
A woman’s heart—must know 
The jays from neurished truth that flow 


§ have a wife—I would not part 

With that rich jewel of my heart, | 
For every radiant gem that shines 
Refulgent, in Golconda’s mines! 


I have a wife—firm, tender, mild, 

t have her image ini her child: 

ba | many an anxious hour beguile, 
Shed tear for tear, beam smile for smile! 


I have a wife—when care and pain, 
Like midnight, o’er my bosom reign, 
Soft as Aurora’s mildest rey, 

She lights my darkness into day! 


I have a wife—I never felt 

Despair her sweetness could not melt, 
i never knew a hope, but she 

Vould lift that hope to ecstasy! 


I have a wife—no sorrow’s rage 
Ifeei, that she cannot assuage ; 

No joy e’er yet my heart possessed, 
To which she gave not greater zest ! 


T have a wife—Oh! who has not, 
May sigh in sorrow for his lot! 
For "tis man’s truest bliss in life, 


When he can say—I havea wire! Content. 


THE MONITRESS. 


Self knowledge has ever been considered of 
the first impertance, and by the wise and the ig- 
norant, by the gay and the serious, alike pro- 
nounced very difficult to attain. It may appear 
presumptuous to differ from this long established 
opinion, yet I venture in a degree to do it, being 
authorised, as I believe, by experience and ob- 
servation. : 

_ Why does advice offend us, and cool our affec- 
tions towards the adviser? I answer in the 
words of one who searched every recéss, who 
traced every labyrinth of the human heart: “Not 
because it lays us open to unexpected regret, or 
convicts us of any fault which had escaped our | 
netice; but because it shows we are known to 
ethers, as well as to ourselves; and the officious 
monitor 1s persecuted with hatred, not because 
his accusation is false, but because he assumes 
that superiority which we arenot willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we desired to 
conceal. Few that wander in the wrong way, 
mistake it for the right; they only find it more 
smooth and flowery, and indulge their own choice 


jionly!their own, but the characters of all with 


| they are not guilty of a single crime, uriless it be 


| be overcome, did not some indulged passion rule 
powerfully. 
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By Tuomas C. Crarxe, 27 Market-st——Terms $2 per f the calls of their desires, had deviated ignorantly, 


they would readily listen to information tliat 
recallsthem from their errors and catch the first 
alarm, by which loss of reputation, destruction or 
infamy is denounced.” 7 

Can any one candidly investigate for a mo- 
ment their own feelings, and not acknowledge 
this answer to be strictly true? Should we ever 
feel aught like resentment towards those who 
advise, if we did not know that by following 
such advice we must sacrifice some darling pas- 
sion, and some favorite indulgence, or deviate 
from some course of conduct, by which our self 
love and vanity are highly gratified ? 

Virtue and vice, abstractly considered, are the 
same in nature and effect, be they practised by 


civilized life, custom and the laws of propriety 
are always to be consulted, not only to promote 
our respectability in society, but because the 
neglect of them will essentially affect morality 
and religion. The female sex have cértain laws 
prescribed to them, whith if they disobey, not 


whom they are connected suffer; and often when 


a neglect of searching for and ‘correcting their 
weaknesses which led them into errors—weak- | 
nesses which observers are apt to believe would 


It is the undoubted duty ofall, 
to regulate their conduct by the precepts of reli- 
gion: but in some situations, dereliction of prin- 
ciple has a more extensive effect upon society 
than in others, and is proportionably criminal.— 
We will first instanee a public teacher of reli- 
gion. tis not such a one more culpable in in- 
dulging in light conduct, in dissipation, and even 
in what are styled the innocent amusements 
of life, than men who move in a private circle, 
who are not looked up to as examples, whom 
the poor and ignorant are not taught to venerate 
as oracles of wisdom: as persons whom it is their 
duty to imitate? Every friend to good order 
and religion, must regret hearing people of thie 
class observe, “‘ Ah ! the old Priest loves a good 
dinner and a bottle of wine, better than presch- 
ing and praying ; he knows what is good as wellas 
any ofus.” Certainly a public teacher of morality, 
of moderation, of abstinence, of attention to 
things which belong to our eternal peace, errs 
not in the instance mentioned, through want of 
self knowledge, nor even through an ignorance 
of the deleterious effects of such examples.—- 
Love of self indulgence silences, for a while, the 
remonstrances of conscience; but our own faults 
must be known to ourselves, and with many 
aggravations, undiscoverable by human perspi- 


culty; | 
As with the public so with private teachers: 
they flattef themselves that people will think 


No. XXVIII. 


! duct, from an idea that the world is blinded by 


their specious pretences, they indulge every dar- 
} ling propensity, however degrading. ‘Vheir er- 
rors are not caused by an ignorance of their ca- 
pability to do right, but they are caused by their 
love of indulgence, and unwillingness to use 
those vigorous exertions which are so necessary 
to remove depravity from our hearts. 

Eudocia, 1 personally knew. She had passed 
the age when youth apologizes for levity. She 
had charge of a number of young ladies, who 
leoked up to her for a model, as their friend and 
instructress. These she directed to observe the 
‘Sabbath: she obliged them to go to mecting, but 
seldom attended herself; and in defiance of pro- 
priety, and in opposition to every religious pre- 


what characters, or what sex they may: but in || cept, would go with a noisy party of fashionable 


beaux and belles, from the metropolis to Na- 
hant, where the name of God would be men- 


frequent such parties declare. Isit possible that 
Eudocia was not well enough acquainted with 
herself to know that she had the power to with- 
stand this temptation? Will she not be obliged 
to acknowledge that she voluntarily suffered 
her love of pleastire and fondness for admiration 
to subdue the remonstrances of conscience. 

Vixana placed in the same responsible office 
as Eudocia, an instructor of youth, a regulator 
{ofthe temper, and one who was to soften the 
asperities of our natures, threw a loaf of bread at 
the head of her mother, and a knife and a fork 
at her sister, as the shortest method of termina- 
ting a dispute; yet Vixana will descant an hour 
together, on the dear delights of family love, on 
the exquisite enjoyments derived from sentiinent 
and refinement, and on the interesting and sub- 
missive deportment of her lovely pupils. 

If such inconsistencies ate the consequence of 
self-ignorance, most sincerely do I wish that my 
female friends would patiently investigate their 
own characters; if they will take the trouble, I 
will venture to affirm thet the difilculty of ob- 
taining or rather exercising self-knowledge, wil! 
lose much of its formidableness ; and when such 
knowledge is once exercised, one powerful pal- 
liative for the indulgence of error will fail, and 
awakened conscience will regain ita ascendancy. 

I cannot conclude my oservations so forcibly, 
as by using the words of the ablest of English 
moralists, with whom every young lady, perhaps, 
is not thoroughly acquainted: and it 1s forthem 
not for the learned schoolman, that I write. “It 
might perhaps be useful to the conquest of every 
ensnarer of the mind, if at certain stated days 
life was reviewed: Many things necessary are 
often omitted, because we think they may at any 
time be performed. Many degrading propensi- 
ties are indulged, because we believe them cs- 
sential to our comfort, believe they are indeed 
our very life. No corraption is pret, but by 


they do right, because they can plausibly describe | long negligence which caii starce 
rather than approve it; for if those who follow || wifat right is; and inattentive to their own con- 


prevail in 
mind régularly and freqhently awakened by pe- 


tioned indeed, but in what way let those who- 
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“PAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD,.AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON 


VOL. 
PINIONS OF GOLD.”’ 


riocical remorse. She that breaks her life into. 
‘parts, will find im herselfa desire to distinguish 
every stage of her existence by some improve: | 
ment, and delight herself with the approach of 
the day of recollection as of the time which is to | 
begin a new scries of virtue and felicity.” Could ' 
such self examination fail of fixing firmly the 
foundation of virtue, usefulness and piety ? 


—— - 


THE EVENING FIRE SIDE. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BARBER OF GOTTINGEN. 


CONCLUDED. 


‘Brush away.” cried the Stentorian voice of 
the stranger, as he plunged his fingers among 
the immense mass of black curly hair, andehow- 
ed, while he laughed, a mouth which might well 
aigh have swallowed the full moon. 

**]T can brush no longer,” said the Barber, drop- 
ping his hands with absolute fatigue. “I have 
brushed for more than an hour to no purpose, and 
am exhausted beyond endurance.” 

** Exhausted, say you, my old boy? I shall 
cure youofthat. Here, swallow a little of this 
glorious stufi—the Elixir Diaboli of Doctor Faus- 
tus.” So saying, he drew a bottle of red liquid 
from his pocket, uncorked it in an instant, and 
before the Barber was aware, forced one-half 
down his throat. ‘* Now brush away,’ continued 
he, ‘ nothing like it.’ 

Confounded by the suddenness of this action, 
the operator had no time to reflect. Again did 
he begin his eternal labor—again was the brush 
loaded with a supply of suds, and laid on as be- 
fore. Inspired by what he had swallowed he felt 
new vigor to diffuse itself throughout his body. 
lis arms, forgetting their fatigue, worked with 
tefreshed energy, while the fat man continued 
to baw! out “ brush away,” and laughed and 
grinned alternately in his face. 

But. although his body was strengthened, let it 
not be supposed that the least glimmer of satis- 
faction was communicated to his mind. On the 
contrary, he became every moment more over- 
whelmed with amazement and wretchedness.— 
Body and mind seemed to have dissolved their 
natural connexion.. The former was a mere 
puppet over which the latter had no control. 
The unhappy man felt his misery. He knew 
the utter absurdity of his conduct—he knew that 
he was acting the part of an idiot—inadman— 
a laughing stock. Yet with all this knowledge 
he could not check himself in his nonsensical 
career; but, as if by some infernal influence, he 
continued to lather the face of his obstreperous 
customer, notwithstanding all that inclination 
and common sense could say to the contrary. 

We have said that the College clock struck 
eleven. Another half hour passed by, and mid- 
night was approaching. Theapartment wherein 
ahis strange scene was carried on began to get 
obscure, from the untrimmed lamp, and fading 
glow of the fire. A dim twilight from these 
sources lit it up, aided by the rays of the young 
moon peering through a small window, which 
opened into the College court. [very moment 
the place was becoming darker; and at last, the 
Barber's blocks, capped in their corresponding 

wigs, and ranged at intervals along the wall, be- 
came so obseure, that they might have been mis- 
taken fer the heads of so many human beings 

. stuck upon poles : nothing but their dark outlines 
~~ -wege discernible. On the expiring embers of 


bis meessant toil, and the strange man as unceas- 
ingly his vociferations. “* Brush away, my old 
boy,” came perpetually from his lips, and was 
succecded invariably by a long drawn despairing 
sigh from the bosom of the shaver. The dark- 
ness at length became so great, that the Jatter 
could with difficulty perceive his own brush and 
soap box. 
times like a dying meteor, and then went out, 
while nothing remained of the fire but a few red 
embers which communicated a local glow of 
warmth, but scarcely emitted the slightest ray 
of light. ‘The room was illuminated solely by 
the taint beams of the moon, and was so dark 
that nothing but the outlines of the largest ob- 
yeets, such as the chairs and tables, were visible. 
The blocks, long ere this time, had hid themselves 
in darkness. 

As the gloom became deeper, tlie Barber’s 
terror increased. His hand could scarcely hold 
the brush, with which he worked at random, 
like a blind man—sometimes hitting, and some- 
times missing the physiognomy of the stranger. 
But though the darkness thickened around, the 
College clock had struck the twelfih hour, the 
latter showed no signs of exhaustion. His eter- 
nal cry continued the saine. ‘ Brush away, 
brush away, brush away,’’—that incessant sound 
tung like a knell of misery in the ears of the 
wretched shaver. He even thought that he 
heard the accursed notes taken up by every ob- 
ject around: his blocks; his kettle seemed 
instinct with sound. They all! re-echoed it; the 
former with low .and sepulchral notes from 
their wooden sconces: the latter with a hissing 
sound, like that of a serpent endowed with 


The lamps flickered some score of |} bolt, and froze the very spirits within him. He 


taxed to :{8 utmost efforts, and refused to do 
more. The anguish he sustained gave him cou- 
rage, and, stepping aside all at once, he made to 
the door, intending to effect his escape. Alas! 
scarcely had he advanced a yard towards the 
threshold, than a ‘Brush away,’ louder than any 
| he had yet heard, fell upon him like a thunder- 


returned to his task, and commenced brushing 
the beard of the fat man as before. The cries 
of this personage now became more loud than 
they had been for the last half hour. His slum- 
bers seemed to be broken, and he resumed, with 
unabated vigour, his old system of singing and 
whistling, and laughing fearfully. 

“ Brush away,” continued he with his intol- 
erable laugh. ‘“ An’t fatigued I hope, my old 
boy ? Will you have another taste of my elixir, 
on!” 

** We have more need of lights than of elixir,” 
ejaculated the Barber, with an effort which cost 
him all his skill to accomplish. 

‘“‘ Brush away, then, and we shall not want for 
lights. There’s a brace of them for you. Did 
you ever see any thing finer, old boy?” 

The Barber started back a fathom with amaze- 
ment; and well he might, for.in the midst of the 
darkness he beheld t.°> horrid lwwinous eyes 
glaring upon him. Th’ -~ere thdse of the fat 
man, and seemed lighted ° ith that hideous 
spectral glow which is to be ** floating in ce- 
meteries and other places of ¢. ‘uption. The 
unnatural glare made his whole head visible.— 
His face, so far as the soap permitted. its tints to 
be seen, was flushed to the color of deep crimson. 
His dark hair appeared to be converted into sa- 


speech. 

Another half hour had gow passed by, and at | 
length the horrid and unearthly tones of the fat | 
man became less loud. He seemed to drop’ 
asleep, and hie ‘Bresh away’ was repeated at 
longer intervals, and in a deep hollow voice. It. 
never ceased, however, but was uttered with’ 
much less rapidity than at first. He began to’ 
snore; and between each, a long deeply-drawn | 
} ‘ Br-u-sh a-way’ was heard to proceed from his. 
bosom, as from the bottom of a tomb: the blocks | 
and the kettle also re-murmured the tones with 
kindred slowness. In all this there was some- 
thing inexpressibly frightful; and a cloud pas- 
sing before the moon, and thereby leaving the 
chamber in profound darkness, the Barber 
found himself overwhelmed with unutterable 
dread. 

There was not a soul present but himself and 
his fearful companion. His house opened into 
the College church-yard, which was a dismal 
place surrounded by high walls, and regularly 
locked in each evening. Every circumstance. 
therefore, contributed to render his situation 
more apalling. There was no one at hand to re- 
lieve him in his distress: no one to hear him 
should he invoke their aid. There was even no 
way of escape should he be so fortunate as to get 
out: the lofty wall of the cemetery rendered that 
a hopeless undertaking. 

Meanwhile, he continued to ply at his endless 
task. The least pause brought on increased ex- 
clamations from the stranger. While he lathered 
him with rapidity, he was conparatively silent ; 
but on any occasional pause from fatigue, the 
cries became redoubled in loudness and rapidity. 
Times without number was he obliged to shift 
the brush from one hand tothe other from actual 
exhaustion. It was in vain: there seemed to be 
no termination to his efforts. If he relaxed a 


the fire stood the kettle, still singing audibly, 
~ and pouring forth streams of vapour from its 
ut. 
The scene of gloom was no impediment to the 
operations of Barber. He still continued 


ble snakes; and when he laughed, the whole in- 
side of his mouth and throat resembled red bot 
iron, and looked like the entrance to a furnace 
within his entrails. Nor was the breath which 
emanated from this source endurable: it was het, 
suffocating, and sulphurous, as if concocted in 
the bottom of hell. Such a hideous spectacle 
was more thanthe Barber could endure. It gave 
speed to his feet: and dashing down his brush 
and soap box he rushed out at the door inan ag- 
ony of desperation. 

Away he ran through the churchyard, into 
which, as we have said, his door opened. No- 
thing was capable of impeding his progress. He 
leaped over the hillocks, tombstones, ditches and 
every thing that stood in his way. Never was 
terror so thoroughly implanted in the heart of a 
human being. He had not been halfa minute 
out, however, wien his ears were saluted with 
one of the stranger's horrible laughs, and with 
his still more horrible ‘* Brush away.” In ano- 
ther moment he heard footsteps coming after him, 
which made him accelerate his speed. It was to 
no purpose: the steps behind gained upon him, 
and, on looking back, he beheld, to his horror, 
the fat man—his face covered with soap suds,— 
the towel tutked under his chin, his hat off, and 
the horseman’s pistols inhis hand. He laughed, 
and roared out *‘ Brush away,” as he pursued 
the wretched shaver with a speed miraculous for 
a man of his unwicldy size The moon which 
shown brightly at this time, rendered every ob- 
ject tolerably distinct. 

Pushed to desperation, the Barber turried his 
footsteps to the tower of the steeple, the door of 
which stood wide open. He entered, and at- 
tempted to close it behind him. It was too late ; 
the other was close at his heels and forced him- 
selfin. ‘There was no time to be lost. Our fu- 


moment he was sure to be recalled by the inces- 

sant ‘ Brush away’ of the mysterious man. 
Such intolerable misery he dould not endure. 

Human nature, in the person of the Barber, was 


itive mounted the stair of the tower, and ascen- 
fed with the rapidity of lightning. There was 
a door nine stories up which opened on an out- 
side terrace upon the top. Could he only gain 
this all would be well, as he could lock the ioe 
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THE PEILADELPHIA ALBUM, | 

“MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE TTE GENIUS AND EXALT SOUL.” 
outwardly, and exclude his pursuer from coming ‘ earth the more slow his descent became. At Jast-|' his whole fortune. Had he been a villain, he = 
farther His exertions to achieve this were tre- || it was so gentle, that he seemed to be susta:‘n-d || still might have been rich, but he was an honest i 


mendous, but without much success ; for, about 
a yard behind him, he heard the steps and unna- 
tural laugh, and “ Brush away,” of the stranger. 
He even eaw the light of his phosphorescent eye, 


in air 


Some good angel had caught him in his 
full, and, instead of being shivered to atoms, he 
was borne, as on the wings of light music, to the 
ground. Qn turning round he felt some gentle 


glaring upon the dark stair of the a as he one reposing beside him. It was his wife. Wor- 
n 


came behind him. Every effort w vain.— 
The Barber mounted the topmost step aud pushed 
through the door ; the fat man did the same. 
They were now on the terrace—above them 
rose the church spire to one hundred and thirty 
feet, below them yawned a gulph of as many 
more. The first salutation of the stranger to his 


companion was a hideous laugh, and followed by 
Brush away! nothing like shaving :” The bar- 
ber, meanwhile, stood as far removed from him 


thy couple! they weve snug in bed together; and 
the Barber found, to his inexpressible satisfaction, 
that he had been dreaming. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
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as he could, the monument of pale despair. His 
teeth chattered, his knees knocked together, and 
he knelt down with the agony of terror. 

‘‘Ha, ha!” exclaimed his tormentor ; “ what 
dost think now, old boy? Brush away; come, 
give me a scrubbing till six in the morning—only 
five hours more—nothing like a little wholesome 
excercise.” He concluded with one of his intol- 
erable laughs. | Sis? 

“Brush away,” continued he, holding his sides 
and laughing at the mortal fear of the Barber.— 
‘‘Out with thy lather box and thy brush, man; 
where are they, old beard-scraper ?” 

‘“‘T have thrown them away,” muttered the ter- 
yified shaver. 

“Thrown them away! Dunder and blixum, 
then I have a good mind to throw thee away al- 
so! A toss from this tower would be a mighty 
pretty thing to look at in such a fine moonlight 
morning.” 


So saying, he took hold of the Barber by the 
nose as he knelt for mercy, lifted him up with 
perfect ease, and held him at arm’s length over 
the terrace. The poor man’s alarm at being poi- 
sed by the beak over such a tremendous gulph 
may be better conceived than described. He 
kicked, and threw out his long arms to and fro, 
like aspider on the rack. He roared aloud for 
mercy as well as his pinched nose would admit 
of—promised to shave his honor to the last mo- 
ment of his life—mentioned the destitute condi- 
tion in which his wife and family would be left by 
his death, and made use of every tender argu- 
ment. to soften the heart. _It was in vain—the 
fat man was not to be moved, for, inthe midst of 


thumb and forefinger by which the Barber was 
held. The nose slipped down from between them, 
and its owner—body and soul, tumbled headlong 
through the abyss of space, a descent of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet. Down, down,—down he 
went, whirling round about like a shuttlecock, 
sometimes his feet being upwards, sometimes his 
head. During these multiplied circumgyrations, 
he had occasional glimpses of his adversary above 
him. There he beheld him leaning over the ter- 


one of the most eloquent appeals, he opened = 


race, with his soapy face and the towel before || praise bestowed..upon the worthy deeds of a 
him, holding his sides and laughing with incon- || child? who has not heard of the many sacrifices | 
ceivable vigor—while every now and then he/|j maternal parents have made for the welfare of 


could hear the hated ‘ Brush away,’ coming from 
hislips. But the most dreadful of all the scenes 
which greeted him, was the glare of his ghastly 
eyes, which shot down spectral glances, and 
seemed like sepulchral lights to illuminate him 
on his descent. Dreadful were the feelings of 
the Barber. as he approached the ground. His 
frame shuddered convulsively—his breath came 
fast—he felt almost suffocated, and threw himself 
‘into the smallest possible dimensions, like a snail 


not brave the thick clouds of misfortune that will 


|Sometimes burst over the sunshine of human | 


} 


THE SNOW STORM. 


But sure to foreign climes we need not roam, 
Nor search the ancient records of our race, 
To learn the dire effects of time’and change, - 
W hich in curselves, alas! we daily trace. 
THE PROGRESS OF GENIUS. 


_man, and his whole effects were delivered up to 
creditors. Sudden indeed had been the 
{change which had thus unlooked for attended 
him; and when he returned to Roseville from 
‘the neighbouring city, with the blighting news 
of his undone fortune; his countenance exhibited 
the traces of despair and grief, which were in- 
wardly preying upon his mind. 


| He entered the room where his wife and remain- 


|ing child were residing, until a suitable residence 
should be procured for their removal, and gave 
vent to his feelings in a burst of unrestrained grief. 
Altho’ the terrible tidings had fallen likea thun- 


calm the desperate ravings of her husband by 
the most soothing means, beseeching him for the 
sake of the little prattler she held in her arms, 
to evijice more manly fortitude in this hour of 
sorrow. For a long time her efforts were unsuc- 


cessful; they, however, finally succeeded, and 


derbolt on the breast of Julia, she endeavored to 


Charles Ellison was no philosopher—he could 


destiny, without shrinking back in terror, with- ; 
eut bending beneath the storm. Indeed there! 
are few men who will gaze calmly and unmoved | 
when they see the tempest of adversity rushing 


Charles repeated over to his wife the train of 
unforseen circumstances which had prostrated 
his fortune. The treachery of another had laid 


the foundation of the disaster, and this only ten- 


ded to aggravate his sorrows to a greater de- 


gree, as it had been entirely thro’ his interces- 


—-— = 


down upon them, and few can behold their earth- 


ly hopes and pleasures lopped away ene after 
| the other without exhibiting strong and decisive 


proofs of the weakness of human nature. It re- 


enced by the revolution. Love itself, the warm- 
| known to totter iute extinetion at the grim ap- 
proach of penury, and to lose all its original 


destructive misfortune. 
ly happens, that the darkening frowns of calami- 
ty will wrench the faithfulness of affection from 
his bosom, and legve that a barren waste of sor- 
row, or a tenement of wickedness, which before 
was beaming with all the fond devotion of en- 
thusiastic rapture. Any powerful change, whe- 
ther it be in fame or fortune, will frequently dis- 
solve the spell of enchantment which the witche- 
ries of love have thrown around him. ’Tis true 


tions. With woman, however, it is far differ- 


quires more than ordinary fortitude: an unusual 
portion of philanthrophic resignation, to be rapid- 
ly precipitated from wealth and splendour to in- 
| digence and misery, and yet retain our faculties 
unimpaired by the change, our feelings uninflu- 


est and fondest emotion of the soul, has been 


beauty by one sudden and irretrievable- blast of | 
With man, it frequent- 


there are exceptions—mamy honourable excep- 


sion that implicit confidence was placed in his 
betrayer, who now was revelling on the fruits of 
his villainy. 

A month had passéd away, when Charles had 
so far triumphed over his weakness as to 
accept of a clerkship which was tendered 
him. The low state of their circumstances 
compelled them to remain tenants of the room 
into which they had removed immediately after 
the conflagration, until fortune would smile more 
propitiously upon their affairs. 
| - Thus were they situated, when about the mid- 
| dle of January one of the most violent snow 
storms commenced that dias ever been chronicled 
in the records of Roseville. The wind blew 
powerfully from the North-West, and the snow 
commenced falling in thick clouds from the hea- 
vens at the dawnofday. The mercantile house 
in which Ellison was employed was some miles 
from Roseville, and notwithstanding his wife’s 
persuasions he could not be prevented from plod- 
ding thither thro’ the inclement weather. He 
accordingly started, leaving his wife with a hea- 
vy heart and tearful eye, that one. whose expec- 
tations were recently so brilliant, should now be 
compelled to undergo the chill and uncomforta- 
ble violence of the tempest. 


eut. Adversity only tends to strengthen her 
feelings, and bind more firmly and unchangeably 
around her heart the tendrils of affection. And 
when she weeps cover fallen fortunes, it is more 
for the sakes of her tender offspring and the 
husband of her bosom, than for any selfish con- 
sideration. Who has not seen the eyes of a mo- 


With a sorrowful bosom and pale countenance 
Julia saw the snow drifting in heaps throughout 


the day, whilst the wind grew higher, and the 
storm increased every hour. 


She thought of her 
husband’s journey on his return, and her heart 
beat audibly at the peri! he would endure. She 


ther sparkle, and her countenance glow with af- || then reproached herself that she had not made 


fectionate delight, when she would listen to\the |} him promise to remain away until the storm 


their offspring?—Yes it is too true, that man 
will fall off and be weaned away in his regards 
from the partner of his choice, and from the ten- 
der beings that look up to him, and say “ father!” 
But woman, in her untiring ‘fidelity, never loos- 
ens the chain of her parental emotions, never 
falters in the path which duty and nature has 
marked out for her, but pursues it stedfastly and 
unshrinking, till withered in the dust, and min- 
gling with the cold ‘ elod of the valley.” 


should subside, and as the snow beet aguinst the 
windows, and the shadows of night approached, 
her fears became almost insupportable. She 
clasped her tender infant in lier arms, and kneel- 
ing down, suppliceted the Almighty for the pre- 
servation of her husband. The winds raged on, 


‘and the night increased. She looked from the 


window, but could discern nothing but gloom, 
more darkly shaded by the numbetless flakes of 
chrystallized clement. Sigis,deep and agitated, 
came from her bosom, Whilet the tears started 
in thick and blinding profusien from her eyes.— 
The clock struck ten, and the latest Lour was 


within its shell. : But a few days subsequent to the night on | 

The fatal moment eame at last when he was || which the residence of Ellison was totally de-||turn. Twelve o'¢lgek istruek the kne!i whic 
‘to be dashed to pieces, but, cont to the laws jjstroyed, his ruin was further ‘accomplished by || bid every hope expire, and as its last pea! lig 
ef gravitation, the nearer he approached to the || the failure of the house in which he had invested 4 ed upon her edr, she fainted! A Sui 


gone which Charles, had appointed for his 1:- | a 
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At about an hour after twilight Ellison had 
set out on his return, previously taking necessary 
precautions to guard against the effects of the 
storm. He had not travelled a mile before he 
repented his temerity in exposing himself, for he 
sensibly felt his senses bewildered, and the cold 
was almost insupportable. He, however, con- 
tinued his journey, without heeding the piles of 
snow which he encountered at every few paces, 
imagining that the effects of the cold would soon 
wear away by exercise. In this lhe was mistak- 
en, for its bitter temperature soon totally benum- 


' ped his faculties, and caused him to wander he 


knew not whither. In this manner he continued 
roaming for hours. until nature completely over- 
come, refused its strength to support his limbs, 
and he fell prostrate in the snow. Morning 
dawned, when he was discovered by a traveller, 
a few miles distant from the road to the village, 
with sufficient life remaining to recommend his 
wife and child to his.care, which he did—then 
immediately expired ! 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sketch, No. XV. 


MATILDA, 
BY THE VILLAGE POET. 


Youth, beauty, love, celestial wreath 
Of fond ideas, crowned her bloom; 
But all have faded down to death, 


The tall grass rustleso’er her iomb! Conwet. 


I met her, mid a rura} throng 
Of sunny smiles and careless hearts, 

When cupid throned her glance and song, 
And thence emitted pointed darts. 

She bounded thro’ the mazy dance, 

Just as a young gazelle would prance 
When loosen’d from the rein, 

And none who saw her laughing eye, 

As blue and soft as summer’s sky, 
But turned to look again. 


1 met her when the sleepy noon ~ 
Had languish’d like the dews away, 

Succeeded by the mellow moon, 

__ Which shone as brightly as she may— 

"T'was at the village festival, 

When June with scented coronal, 
Unveil'd her flow’ry breast ; 

Matilda then had summers seen, 

The complement of sweet sixteen,. 
Which soothes the child to rest. 


Oh! she was fair as early spring, 

Was beautiful as roses are, 

When nightingales around them sing, 

And bud and bloom are blushing there— 
Light played along her snowy brow— 
Alas! alas! where is it now? 

And joy was in her smile— 

Of sorrow she had never known— 
She was indeed a gentle one, 
Who felt nor dreamed of guile. 


Her thoughts were wild, and warm, and free, 
_ But pure as purest flakes of snow, 
Her voice was nature’s ininatrelsy, 
That never sung of vice or woe— 
The spirit of the harper’s lay 
Seemed moulded in a form of clay, 
And dazzling with its shine, 
The eyes that bent upon its light, 
Which pure as sky, as rainbows bright, 
Was chaste as Dian’s shrine. 


} saw her in the morn of life, 
When mirthfal, reckless, gay and young, 
Before an-angry dream of strife 
Had o'er her brow a shadow flung—~ 
And buoyant as the bounding deer 
She sped along her swift career, 
Unmiundful of the heart 
That beat within that trembling 
_ As if a something unconfest 
Concealed a tender smart: 


breast, 


“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


‘And joyous life and lights: me glee 


I sought for her amid the ball, 


When speech returri'd, I ask’d her tale 


{| It was her mother, down whose face 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Tleft her—and another Jand 

My wand’ring footsteps quickly found, 
And there upon a foreign strand, 

I saw the joyous dance go round— 
And many a sunny smile, and cheek 
Of rosy bloomn—did wildly speak 

Of her I left to rove— 
And mem’ry ask’d of deepest thought. 


| of which it 


— 


| | shall come directly to the logical meaning of the 
Cerm. 
| ‘Subject matter,’ as has been justly remarked, - - 


is composed of two distinct nouns, subject and 
| matter: but that they are synonymous words, as 
my friend supposes, is by no means the case. We 
do not meamiby the subject of a composition, that 
ormed; but that on which it is found- 


What vision I from her had caught? 
It sadly whisper’d—love! 


Years fleeted on—and the blue sea 
Again upheld my shatter’d bark— 
Home, to the wretched soul may be 
A place of woe and sorrows dark ; 
But to the soul whose faded youth 
Remembers bosoms I:t with truth, 
It is a realm of joy— 
It is the realm where childhood wove 
The dreams illum’d with hope and love, 
* Ere we had lost the boy !” 


Again I saw that spot of earth, 
Where beings puises first had come— 
I saw the vale which gave me birth, 
iair Rosevitle, and my ‘cottage home’— 


The lily budding sweetly fair, 
The rose’s ruddy bloom— 


Still swell’d with rural revelry, 
Undim’d by care or gloom. 


W hose eye once shone so full of bliss— 
Who, when I left my rural hall, 

Was all of health and happiness— 
I found her, and her cheek was pale; 
Her voice was feeble as the wail 


Her look was vacant, wild and sad— 
Oh! God! that faded one was mad? 
I, mute with agony. 


Of those who revel’d gaily now— 
I ask’d what made her cheek so pale, 
And what had blanch’d her lovely brow? 
A matron, sighing, shook fer head, 
And whisper’d—*“ she has been betray’d!” 
Then turn’d away and wept— 


The burning tears of shame, disgrace, 
And sorrow, madly leapt. 


Oh, Heaven! I cried, let vengeance fall 
Upon the wretched thing of clay, 
Who thus could make a maniac’s fall 
Of beauty in its early day! 
“* Curse on the villain’s perjur’d arts,” 
Who thus can ruin youthful hearts! 
The mournful peal is o'er 
And from the church-yards requiein lay— 
There comes a note, which seems to say 
‘¢ Matilda is no more!” 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
But this subject /——Whiat is it 


I flatter myself that any farther remarks onthe 


cessary: for so long as it remains true, that eve- 
ry thing which is good to eat, neat and decent 
to wear—all that the eye can see, and the hands 
feel, and the nose smell, is composed of matter; 
and it be admitted that subject communicates no 
contaminating influence ; the position, that if 
there be any clean words in the English lan- 

uage, subject matter are those words—stands 

rm, and requires novindication. Without par- 


The curling woodbine sti!] was there— 
| their meaning in this authorized union. 


cleanness of this expression is altogether unne- | 


ticularly noticing, therefore, the ipse dixit, the 


_ May worthy friend on this part of the subject, I 


complimentary, and other extraneous matter of 


ed. Subject is the theme—at most, an index te 
the matter; whereas, matter is a term full of so- 
lidity—It embraces the very bowels, bones, and 
sinews of the whole body. But admitting that 
these terms were synonymous, when taken in the 
abstract, it would not follow that they must ne- 


| ceasarily bear the same signification when unit- 
;ed: for, by analyzing any complex expression, it 
) will be seen that a material change is effected in 


it by composition. Let us take “ block-head,” 
for instance. Block is a substantive, meaning @ 
short, thick piece of wood; head is also a sub- 


; stantive, meaning that part of an animal body 


which is the seat of intelligence. Now, nothing 
can be niore manifest to every person who is 
not himself a fit subject for this unhappy appel- 
lation, than that the primary signification of these 
words, when taken singly, is very different from 
Block, 
in this expression, performs the part of an adjec- 


| tive, and conveys simply one of its negative at- 


tributes, viz. insensibility. Head remains a sub- 
stantive, but with its meaning somewhat extend- 
ed; and both, taken together, we find a very 
convenient epithet, as well as a very proper one 
for a senseless fellow. But to return to subject 
matter—** What is it?” 

Subject matter being composed of two distinct 


}nouns, as we have seen, belongs to the same ge- 


nera! class of words, with * sea-water, book- 
Of infants when they die— | 


seller, block-head,” &c. It is, however, specifi- 
eally distinguished in not having either of its 
component parts takenas an adjective; but both 


fecting the other. We do not perceive 
that subject any more qualifies matter than 
matter qualifies subjeet. Subject matter 
coneequentiv, is properly denominated a com- 
plex term, in contra-distinction from the othera, 
ascompound. Itis owing to this difference, that 
we cennot as readily, and in as few weeks, an- 
swer the question, * What is subject matter?’ as 
we can, ‘ What is block-head?’ But, from the 


janalytical view which has been given of the lat- 


ter, we are, I trust, in a fair way to ascertainthe 
meaning o: the former. Let us, then, examine 
the expression in the following sentence, from 
Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar—p. 47*. 

‘Having premised these observations on 
words, we shall next proceed to sentences; as 
words, erranged into sentences, may be proper- 
ly called the subject matter of the art of read- 
ing.” 

‘Now it is manifest, at first view, that Mr. 
Waiker did not mean that words arranged into 
' seritenees were the subject of the art of reading; 
'nor, that they were simply the matter of it: but 
‘he meant as he said, “they may be properly 
| called the subject matter of it,’’—that is, they are 

the materials of this art, in a certain manner 
combined, in such a manner, as to bear a certain 
relation to reading,which unarranged, they would 
aot bear; and which relation neither of the 
terms taken singly is adapted to express. [If it 
be asked, ‘“* what is that certain relation?” [ 
‘answer, the same that exists between a theorem 
and demonstration in mathematics; the same 
that exists between the body of a book and its 
index or contents; the same that exists between 
any proposition, or enunciation, and the treat- 
ment of it. Butsuch is the nature of all com- 
plex. terms, and indeed of many simple ones alsa, 


* The same sentenee is pepeated p. 


more imtimately joined, and each reciprocally af- °. 
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I trust, however, that this is satisfactory. I will 
therefore only repeat my definitions, and subjoin 
some authorities. Subject matter is a complex 
term, composed of two clean words, abstractly and 
connectedly, conveying @ clean idea, viz. of rela- 
tion. 

The use of this term is sanctioned by Walker 
jn the example which we have considered. It 
is sanctioned also by Addison in his Spectator; 
by the Edinburgh Quarterly and North Ameri- 
can Reviews; and so far es my knowledge ex- 
tends, by all the literati of the present day. It 
was twice used by Professor Everett, in his;most 
eloquent speech last winter before the House of 
Representatives in Congress, on “ the state of 
the union.” So long, therefore, as we have 
such authorities as these for the use of subject 
matter, it matters not—that is to say, the sub- 
ject is of but little consequence, whether Doctor 
Armstrong and his disciples understand it or not. 
Others understand it—and whenever subject 
matter, unsought for, presents himselfto me, he 
shall not be rejected because these gentlemen 
have cast out his name as evil. No, he shall 
ever dwell upon my tongue, and hold a conspi- 
euous place among all my papers; and so far as 
Iam able I will ever endeavour to treat him 
worthily the high character which he so honour-' 
ably sustains. ScrRuUTATOR. 

Hill of Science, D. C. es 


FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE MUSINGS OF MEMORY. 


Mr. Morris—In the floral days of adolescent 
pleasure, when the golden star of love irradiated 


the hemisphere of existence, and the melodies of |}, 


a joyful heart were sung to the dulcet lyre of 
hope, I had a dear female friend, who united 
beauty of form to the magnetism of elegant ac- 
eomplishments. Remembrance delights to dwell, 
with a melancholy tenderness, on her love-cher- 
‘ished image, and often does busy meniory present 
itin the glass of retrospection. She was the 
sweetest rose that ever shed its fragrance in the 
bowers of beauty; the pearly tear of loveliness 
sparkled in her impassioned eyes, and her jetty- 
curled tresses floated in luxuriant ringlets round 
her shoulders, like the revolving mists of the ver- 
nal morning, on the summit of Bin Edux. The 
light of her smiles kindled rapture in my heatt. 
Not more fair is the sun on the verdant breast of 
Cona, when he peeps from his orient tower of 
azure clouds, nor more welcome the dewy shower 
to the drooping lily, than the recollection of the 
soul-enamouring valley-nymph of wave-wréath’d 
aR to the sad and sorrowful thoughts of Syl- 
vius! My soul is troubled with anguish, and my 
pleasures are flown: no star of joy brightens the 
moonless of my misery. The tears of 
wo bedew my cheeks as they descend with the 
drope of the night on the waves of the Hudson. 
My sighs arise with the beam of the east, as they 
gild the heights of Brooklyn! I must ever mourn 
the death of Anna! She faded in the opening 
bloom of beauty, like the frost-nipped flower of 
Spring ere it shed its balmy sweets on the pin- 
ions of Zephyr. She was a lovely tree inthe 
garden of Flora, with all her branches waving in 


the breeze; but Death came like a biast of the} 


desert, and laid her green head low! Farewell, 
pure, benevolent spirit! often shall the remem- 
brance of thy virtues and sensibility come over 
my mind like the strains of Ossian’s song of sor- 
row, saddening my soul with the “ joy of grief!” 
Often shall I strike the harp of wo to thy fame, 


peerless beam of perfection! Often shall iis 
chords send forth the plaintive tones of mournful 


‘ro IMITATE THE SWEET AND YARIEGA 


that a more definite explanation cannot be given. | 


melody, tosoothe my agonized bosom. O Anna! | En 


sweet flower of sympathy! 

thee. Often dost thou dwell in my thought, 
while I sit lonely on the bank of Hudson: and 
often dost thou visit the dreamsof my rest, cloud- 
throned spirit! but alas! morning vanishes the 
enchanting vision of my sleep, and the delusive 
blisses of my fancy! I behold the gladness of 
nature through the tear of grief; the sun on the 
hills of Jersey wears no smile for my eye. For 
neither the return of the morn, the music of the 
woods, the humming of the mountain-bee, nor 
the dew-gem glistening to the opening dawn, can 
ever please the breast of a lonely-minded Exile. 


VARIETY. 


I , Parish Clarck, Etrinary Seargcant, 
Smith, tacheth yong Garls and Bouys to rade and 
rite; daleth in mole candles, shugar plumbs, rish 


lites, comes, mole traps, mouse traps, spring guns, | 


and all other swetemeates; teeth distracted, blid 
drawn, blisturs, pils, mixturs maid ; also nails and 
hosses shoed, hepsome salts, and cornes cut, and 
all other things on rasonable tarms. 


Snowy bosom, snowy brow, neck, arms: very 
common epithet among the poets, but, by asso- 
ciation, rather repelling. So far as the white- 
ness, and purity, very well; but the idea of snow 


is cold and benumbing, rather than warm and | 


inspiring. 


The following lines, found among the papers 
of an old soldier, supposed to have been written 
shortly after the battle of Quebec, handed us by 
a friend, we insert verbatim et literatuim. 

Peace on the truly Grate aud justly lamenting 
Bragader Genneral Mongomery. 

Mongomery Dead he frome his native shore 

Ware they conquard and ware he lives no more 

Beyond each Land beyond each distant Shore 

Mongomery Dead and he iits no more - 

He was Patterotake Conquard and he Dide 

Like Brave Moncalm in his glumy Pride 

Upon the Walls his brave harv did cliime 

Resolves to Conquar or to die in time 

The Love of Solgers, Patterois and of friends 

Their he Conquard their he brath his ends 

Thro the disarts of Connada to Queabeck he 

vame 

Resolve to Conquar or to die in faime. 

Winter.—The length of the evenings in win- 
ter, which render it necessary to find some seden- 
tary aud domestic diversion, may also contribute 
to render reading a more favorite amusement than 
iu summer. Books enable the imagination to cre- 
ate a summerin the midst of frost and snow, 
and with the assistance of a cheerful fire, whose 
comfortable warmth supplies the absence of the 
sun, the winter may be made as pleasant as the 
season of vernal breeze or solar effulgence. 


A singularly wild and almost poetic fancy was 
the form in which a French soldier, wounded at 
the battle of Waterloo, displayed his enthusi- 
asm. He was undergoing, with great steadi- 
ness, the operation of the extraction of a ball 
from his left side, when, in the moment of his 
greatest suffering, he exclaimed, “* An inch deep- 
er, and you'll find the Emperor !” i 


It is a good rule, and one we struggle hard to 
adept, never to speak ill of those from whom we 


| have received a kindness, no matter how ill they 


treat us afterwards. Forbearance iga virtue 
that cannot be cultivated with too much atten- 


tion. Praise your enemy, and, as the apostle 
says, thereby heap coals of fire on his head.— 


TED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR, ‘3 


who spoke ill of him, replied ‘ it is no matter, 
since I shall live so that no one will believe 
them.’ 

If Christianity was compelled to flee from 
the mansions of the great, academies of the phi- 


vy, hatred, malice and falsehood, let their} 


throng of busy men, we should find her last re- 
treat with women at the fireside ; her last au- 
'| dience would be the children gathered round the 
knees of amother; her last service, the sacred 
| prayer, escaping in silence from her lips & heard 
| only at the throne of God.—Carter’s Plym. Adv. 


SUNDAY. 
The daily occurrences of a week of. business 
absorb the mind so much that were it not for 


human beings would nearly forget that any thing 
else «vas necessary in this world, but money when 
it is needed, provisions when hungry, clothing 
to cover or luxuries to feed our pampered appe- 
tites. But Christiauity has consulted the wants 
of man, and the weakness of his nature, by the 
institution of one day in seven. 

How Happy the virtuous man must. feel to es- 
cape from the trammels of a bad world to one day 
of sober reflection, or pious indulgence, or of re- 
ligions consolation! ‘The mariner, who after a 
week of storms,and gloom, happens to spend one 
day:on the sunny shore of some‘verdant island 
that'rises out of the main, cannot feel more 
grateful for his good fortune, than he, who hav- 
ing weathered the misgivings of the week, sits 
down in his ewn pew, in his own church’ and 
joins in the service arid praise of his great Ma- 
ker. 


— 


‘Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the 
advice of an old gentleman to a laddie who had 
consulted him on the choice between a girl with 
a cow, and one with a pretty face—* so far as 
beauty is considered, there is not the difference 
of a cow between any two girls of Christendom.” 
This is not my notion, however, though there is 
‘something in it. But marry the girl who will 
manage your domestic concerns to advantage, 
who is prudent, sensible, economical—if you get 
| a good disposition and an accomplished mind with 
it, it will be all the better; and beauty, if you 
find it united with all these, will complete the 
tout ensemble 
| Do not marry for money merely : there is nei- 
| ther love nor reason in that. It may buy many 
fine things, but it will npt buy happiness; and 
without that a manis but a poorcreature. Mo- 
ney is no objection—it may, indeed, be an im- 
portant object—but every other consideration 
bendsto the point of being matched as well as 
paired, when Love and Reason join hands. 


Children, in the early period of life, are almost 
| wholly under the care and direction ofthe mo- 
ther. Their minds are developed under her ten- 
der and constant cultivation. Their characters 
are usually formed at that early period, when 
their ideas being few, impressions are easily 
made, and when they naturally apply to their 
mother for advice and instruction. Besides the 
greater freedom, which is observable in their in- 
tercoursé with her than with the father, and the 
fact, that they are almost continually in her soci- 
ety, it constitutes a great part of her occupation 
to unfold their tender powers, and impart to 
them the rudiments of their education. 


A pious, intelligent, and faithful mother, is the 


losophers, the halls of the legislators; or the, 


the regular return of the Sabbath the majority of 
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At about an hour after twilight Ellison had 
set out on his return, previously taking necessary 
precautions to guard against the effects of the 
storm. He had not travelled a mile before he 
repented his temerity in exposing himself, for he 
sensibly felt his senses bewildered, and the cold 
was almost insupportable. He, however, con- 
tinued his journey, without heeding the piles of 
snow which he encountered at every few paces, 
imagining that the effects of the cold would soon 
wear away by exercise. In this he was mistak- 
_en, for its bitter temperature soon totally benum- 


' ped his faculties, and caused him to wander he 


knew not whither. In this manner he continued 
roaming for hours. until nature completely over- 
come, refused its strength to support his limbs, 
and he fell prostrate in the snow. Morning 
dawned, when he was discovered by a traveller, 
a few miles distant from the road to the village, 
with sufficient life remaining to recommend his 
wife and child to his.care, which he did—then 
immediately expired ! 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sketch, No. XV. 


MATILDA, 
BY THE VILLAGE POET. 
. Youth, beauty, love, celestial wreath 
Of fond ideas, crowned her bloom; 
But all have faded down to death, 


The tall grass rustleso’erheritomb! Conwets. 


I met her, mid a rura} throng 
Of sunny smiles and careless hearts, 

When cupid throned her glance and song, 
And thence emitted pointed darts. 

She bounded thro’ the mazy dance, © 

Just as a young gazelle would prance 
When loosen’d from the rein, 

And none who saw her laughing eye, 

As blue and soft as summer’s sky, 
But turned to look again. © 


{ met her when the sleepy noon | 
Had languish’d like the dews away, 

Succeeded by the mellow moon, 

_ Which shone as brightly as she may— 

"Twas at the village festival, . 

When June with scented coronal, 
Unveil'd her flow’ry breast ; 

Matilda then ‘thhad summers seen, 

The complement of sweet sixteen, 
Which soothes the child to rest. 


Oh! she was fair as early spring, 

Was beautiful as roses are, 

When nightingales around them sing, 

And bud and bloom are blushing there— 
Light played along her snowy brow— 
Alas! alas! where is it now? , 

And joy was in her smile— 

Of sorrow she had never known— 
She was indeed a gentle one, 
Who felt nor dreamed of guile. 


Her thoughts were wild, and warm, and free, 
_ But pure as purest flakes of snow, 
Her voice was nature’s minstrelsy, 
That never sung of vice or woe— 
The spirit of the harper’s lay 
Seemed moulded in a form of clay, 
And its shine, 
‘The eyes that bent upon its light, 
Which pure as sky, as rainbows bright, 
Was chaste as Dian’s shrine. 


¥ saw her in the morn of life, 
When mirthfal, reckless, gay and young, 
Before an-angry dream of strife | 
- Had o’er her brow a shadow flung—~ 
And buoyant as the bounding deer 
She sped-along' her swift career, 
Unmindful of the heart ! 
- fhat beat within that trembling breast, 
_ As ifa something unconfest 
a tender smart: 


“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE 


— 


Lleft her—and another land 
My wand’ring footsteps quickly found, 
And there upon a foreign strand, 
I saw the joyous dance go round— 
And many a sunny smile, and cheek 
Of rosy bloon—did wildly speak 
Of her I left to rove— 
And mem’ry ask’d of deepest thought. 
What vision I from her had caught? 
It sadly whisper’d—love! 


Years fleeted on—and the blue sea 

Again upheld my shatter’d bark— 
Home, to the wretched soul may be 

A place of woe and sorrows dark; _ 
But to the soul whose faded youth 
Remembers bosoms It with truth, 

It is a realm of joy— 
It is the realm where childhood wove 
The dreams illum’d with hope and love, 
_ “ Ere we had lost the boy !” 


Again I saw that spot of earth, 
Where beings pulses first had come— 
I saw the vale which gave me birth, 
fair Roseviile, and my “cottage home’— 
The curling woodbine sti!l was there— 
The lily budding sweetly fair, 
The rose’s ruddy bloom— 
: And joyous life and lights: me glee 
|v swell’d with revelry, 


Undim’d by care or gloom. 


I sought for her amid the ball, 
) Whose eye once shone so full of bliss— 
Who, when I left my rural hall, | 
| Was all of health and happimess— 
I found her, and her cheek was pale; 

Her voice was feeble as the wail 

Of infants when they die— | 

Her look was vacant, wild and sad— 
|}Oh! God! that faded one was mad? 
I, mute with agony. 


{| When speéch returri’d, I ask’d her tale 


Of those who revel’d gaily now— 
I ask’d what made her cheek so pale, | 
And what had blanch’d her lovely brow? 
A matron, sighing, shook her head, 
And whisper’d—“ she has been betray’d!” 
Then turn’d away and wept— 
{| It was her mother, down whose face 
The burning tears of shame, disgrace, 
And sorrow, madly leapt. 


‘Oh, Heaven! I cried, let vengeance fall 
Upon the wretched thing of clay, 
Who thus could make a maniac’s fall 
Of beauty in its early day! 
* Curse on the villain’s perjur’d arts,” 
Who thus can ruin youthful hearts! 
The mournful peal is o'er 
And from the church-yards requiem lay— 
There comes a note, which seems to say 
‘¢ Matilda is no more!” 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


« But this subject matter !——What is it” 


cessary: for so long as it remains true, that eve- 
ry thing which is good to eat, neat and decent 
to wear—all that the eye can see, and the hands 


and it be admitted that subject communicates no 
contaminating influence; the position, that if 


complimentary, and other, extraneous matter of 
my worthy friend on this part of the subject, I 


feel, and the nose smell, is composed of matter; | 


fing.’ 


MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


|| shall come directly to the logical meaning of the 
term. 
‘Subject matter,’ as has been justly remarked, | - 


is composed of two distinct nouns, subject and 
matter: but that they are synonymous words, as 
my friend supposes, is by no means the case. We 
do not roumey the subject of a composition, that 
of which itWtormed; but that on which it is found- 
ed. Subject is the theme—at most, an index to 
the matter; whereas, matter is a term full of so- 
lidity—It embraces the very bowels, bones, and 
sinews of the whole body. But admitting that 
these terms were synonymous, when taken in the 
abstract, it would not follow that they must ne- 
ceasarily bear the same signification when unit- 
ed: for, by analyzing any complex expression, it 
will be seen that a material change is effected in 
it by composition. Let us take “ block-head,” 
for instance. Block is a substantive, meaning @ 
short, thick piece of wood; head is also a sub- 
stantive, meaning that part of an animal body 
which is the seat of intelligence. Now, nothing 
can be more manifest to every person who is 
not himself a fit subject for this unhappy appel- 
lation, than that the primary signification of these 
words, when taken singly, is very different from 
their meaning in this authorized union. Block, 
in this expression, performs the part of an adjec- 


| tive, and conveys simply one of its negative at- 


tributes, viz. insensibility. Head remains a sub- 
stantive, but with its meaning somewhat extend- 
ed; and both, taken together, we find a very 
convenicnt epithet, as well as a very proper one 
for a senseless fellow. But to return to subject 
matter—‘ What is it?” 

Subject matter being composed of two distinct 
nouns, as we have scen, belongs to the same ge- 
nera! class of words, with * sea-water, book- 
seller, block-head,” &c. It is, however, specifi- 
eally distinguished in not having either of ite 
component parts takenas an adjective; but both 


the other. We do not perceive 
ithat subject any more qualifies matter than 
matter qualifies subjeet. Subject matter 
consequently, is properly denominated a com- 
plex term, in contra-distinction from the othera, 
ascompound. Itis owing to this difference, that 
we cennot as readily, and in as few weeks, an- 
swer the question, * What is subject matter?’ as 
we can, ‘ What is block-head?’ But, fromthe 


analytical view which has been given of the lat- 


ter, we are, I trust, in a fair way to ascertainthe 
meaning oi the former. Let us, then, examine 
the expression in the following sentence, from 
Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar—p. 47*. 
“Having premised these observations on 
words, we shall next proceed to sentences; as 
words, arranged into sentences, may be proper- 
ly called the subject matter of the art of read- 
‘Now it is manifest, at first view, that. Mr. 
Weiker did not mean that words arranged into 
sentenees were the subject of the art of reading; 
nor, thatthey were simply the matter of it: but 
he meant as he said, ‘they may be properly 
| called the subject matter of it,’’—that is, they are 


I flatter myself that any farther remarksonthe |\the materials of this art, in a certain manner 
5 een of this expression is altogether unne- || combined, in such a manner, as to bear a certain 


relation to reading,which unarranged, they would 
not bear; and which relation neither of the 
terms taken singly is adapted to express. If it 
be asked, ‘“* what is that certain relation?” [ 
answer, the same that exists between a theorem 
and demonstration in mathematics; the same 


ilthere be any clean words in the English lan- |i that exists between the body of a book and its 
| guage, subject matter are those words—stands || index or contents; the same that exists between 
rm, and requires novindication. Without par- |} any proposition, or enunciation, and the treat- 
ticularly noticing, therefore, the ipse dizit, the || ment of it. But such is the nature of all com- 


piex. terms, and indeed of many simple ones alsa, 


The same sentenee is pepeated p. 


more imtimateiy joined, and each reciprocally af- 
| fecting 


- 
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IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’ R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR. 


that a more definite explanation cannot be given. | 


I trust, however, that this is satisfactory. I will 
therefore only repeat my definitions, and subjoin 
some authorities. Subject matter is a complex 
term, composed of two clean words, abstractly and 
connectedly, conveying @ cleam idea, viz. of rela- 
tion. 
The use of this term is sanctioned by Walker 
jn the example which we have considered. It 
is sanctioned also by Addison in his Spectator; 
by the Edinburgh Quarterly and North Ameri- 
can Reviews; and so far es my knowledge ex- 
tends, by all the literati of the present day. It 
was twice used by Professor Everett, in his;most 
eloquent speech last winter before the House of 
Representatives in Congress, on “ the state of 
the union.” So long, therefore, as we have 
such autherities as these for the use of subject 
matter, it matters not—that is to say, the sub- 
ject is of but little consequence, whether Doctor 
Armstrong and his disciples understand it or not. 
Others understand it—and whenever subject 
matter, unsought for, presents himselfto me, he 
shall not be rejected because these gentlemen 
have cast out his name as evil. No, he shall 
ever dwell upon my tongue, and hold-a conspi- 
euous place among all my papers; and so far as 
Iam able I will ever endeavour to treat him 
worthily the high character which he so honour-’ 
ably sustains. ScruTaTor. 
Hill of Science, D. C. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE MUSINGS OF MEMORY. 


Mr. Morris—In the floral days of adolescent 
pleasure, when the golden star of love irradiated 
the hemisphere of existence, and the melodies of 
a joyful heart were sung to the dulcet lyre of 
hope, I had a dear female friend, who united 
beauty of form to the magnetism of elegant ac- 
eomplishments. Remembrance delights to dwell, 
with a melancholy tenderness, on her love-cher- 
ished image, and often does busy mentory present 
it in the glass of retrospection. She was the 
sweetest rose that ever shed its fragrance in the 
bowers of beauty; the pearly tear of loveliness 
sparkled in her impassioned eyes, and her jetty- 
curled tresses floated in luxuriant ringlets round 
her shoulders, like the revolving mists of the ver- 
nal morning, on the summit of Bin Edux. The 
light of her smiles kindled rapture in my heart. 
Not more fair is the sun on the verdant breast of 
Cona, when he peeps from his orient tower of 
azure clouds, nor more welcome the dewyshower 
to the drooping lily, than the recollection of the 
soul-enamouring valley-nymph of wave-wreath’d 
Err to the sad and sorrowful thoughts of Syl- 
vius! My soul is troubled with anguish, and my 
pleasures are flown: no star of joy brightens the 
moonless midnight of my misery. The tears of 
wo bedew my cheeks as they descend with the 
drope of the night on the waves of the Hudson. 
My sighs arise with the beam of the cast, as they 
gild the heights of Brooklyn! I must ever mourn 
the death of Anna! She faded in the opening 
bloom of beauty, like the frost-nipped flower of 
Spring ere it shed its balmy sweets on the pin- 
ions of Gephyr. She was a lovely tree inthe 
“garden of Flora, with all her branches waving in 
the breeze; but Death came like a binst of the 
desert, and Jaid her green head low! Farewell, 
‘pure, benevolent spirit! often shall the remem- 
brance of thy virtues and sensibility come over 
‘my mind like the strains of Ossian’s song of sor- 
row, saddening my soul with the “ joy of grief!” 
Often shall I strike the harp of wo to thy fame, 


peerless beam of perfection! Often shall iis 
chords send forth the plaintive tones of mournful 


throned spirit! but alas! morning vanishes the 
enchanting vision of my sleep, and the delusive 


blisses of my fancy! 
nature through the tear of grief; the sun on the 
hills of Jersey wears no smile for my eye. For 
neither the return of the morn, the music of the 
woods, the humming of the mountain-bee, nor 
the dew-gem glistening to the opening dawn, can 
ever please the breast of a lonely-minded Exile. 


VARIETY. 


I , Parish Clarck, Etrinary Seargcant, 
Smith, tacheth yong Garls and Bouys to rade and 


lites, comes, mole traps, mouse traps, spring cuns, 
and all other swetemeates; teeth distracted, blid 
drawn, blisturs, pils, mixturs maid ; also nails and 
hosses shoed, hepsome salts, and cornes cut, and 
all other things on rasonable tarms. 


Snowy bosom, snowy brow, neck, arms: very 
| common epithet among the poets, but, by asso- 
ciation, rather repelling. So far as the white- 
ness, and purity, very well; but the idea ofsnow 


inspiring. 


The following lines, found among the papers 


shortly after the battle of Quebec, handed us by 
a friend, we insert verbatim et literatum. 
Peace on the truly Grate aud justly lamenting 
Bragader Genneral Mongomery. 
Mongomery Dead he fronie his native shore 
Ware they conquard and ware he lives no more 
Beyond each Land beyond each distant Shore 
Mongomery Dead and he iits no more - ° 
He was Patterotake Conquard and he Dide 
Like Brave Moncalm in his glumy Pride 
Upon the Walls his brave har did cline 
Resolves to Conquar or to die in time 
The Love of Solgers, Patterois and of friends 
Their he Conquard their he brath his ends 
Thro the disarts of Connada to Queabeck he 
came 
Resolve to Conquar or to die in faime. 
Winter.—The length of the evenings in win- 
ter, which render it necessary to find some seden- 
tary aud domestic diversion, may also contribute 
to render reading a more favorite amusement than 
iusummer. Books enable the imagination to cre- 
ate a summerin the midst of frost and snow, 
and with the assistance of a cheerful fire, whose 
comfortable warmth supplies the absence of the 
sun, the winter may be made as pleasant as the 
season of vernal breeze or solar effulgence. 


A singularly wild and almost poetic fancy was 
the form ian which a French soldier, wounded at 
the battle of Waterloo, displayed his enthusi- 
asm. He was undergoing, with great steadi- 
ness, the operation of the extraction ofa ball 
from his left side, when, in the moment of his 
greatest suffering, he exclaimed, “* An inch deep- 
er, and you'll find the Emperor !” i 


Tt is a good rule, and one we struggle hard to 
adept, never to speak ill of those from whom we 
| have received a kindness, no matter how ill they 

treat us afterwards. Forbearance iga virtue 
that cannot be cultivated with too much atten- 


tion. Praise your enemy, and, as the apostle 


melody, tosoothe my agonized bosom. O Anna! | En 


says, thereby heap coals of fire on his head.— 


I behold the gladness of 


of an old soldier, supposed to have been written | 


rite; daleth in mole candles, shugar plumbs, rish |}. 


}is cold and benumbing, rather than warm and | 


| 


who spoke ill of him, replied ‘it is no matter, 
since I shall live so that no one will believe 
them.’ 


If Christianity was compelled to flee from 
the mansions of the great, academies of the phi- 


throng of busy men, we should find her last re- 
treat with women at the fireside ; her last au- 
dience would be the children gathered round the 
knees of amother; her last service, the sacred 
prayer, escaping in silence from her lips & heard 
only at the throne of God.—Carter’s Plym. Adv. 


SUNDAY. 
The daily occurrences of a week of business 
absorb the mind so much that were it not for 


human beings would nearly forget that any thing 
else «vas necessary in this world, but money when 
it is needed, provisions when hungry, clothing 
to cover or Juxuries to feed our pampered appe- 
tites. But Christiauity has consulted the wants 
of man, and the weakness of his nature, by the 
institution of one day in seven. 3 

How happy the virtuous man must. feel to es- 
cape from the trammels of a bad world to one day 
of sober reflection, or pious indulgence, or of re- 
ligions consolation ! he mariner, who after a 
week of storms and gloom, happens to spend one 
day;on the sunny shore of some‘verdant island 
that'rises out of the main, cannot feel more 
grateful for his good fortune, than he, who hav- 
ing weathered the misgivings of the week, sits 
down in his ewn pew, in his own church’ and 
joins in the service arid praise of his great Ma- 
ker. 


«‘ Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the 
advice of an old gentleman to a laddie who had 
consulted him on the choice between a girl with 
a cow, and one with a pretty face— so far as 
beauty is considered, there is not the difference 
of a cow between any two girls of Christendom.” 
This is not my notion, however, though there is 
something in it. But marry the girl who will 
manage your domestic concerns to advantage, 
who is prudent, sensible, economical—if you get 
a good disposition and an accomplished mind with 
it, it will be all the better; and beauty, if you 
find it united with all these, will complete the 
tout ensemble 


| Do not marry for money merely : there is nei- 
| ther love nor reason in that. 


It may buy many 
fine things, but it will not buy happiness; and 
without that a manis but a poorcreature. Mo- 
ney is no objection—it may, indeed, be an im- 
portant object—but every other consideration 
bendsto the point of being matched as well as 
paired, when Love and Reason join hands. 


Children, in the early period of life, are almost 
wholly under the care and direction ofthe mo- 
ther. Their minds are developed under her ten- 
der and constant cultivation. Their characters 
are usually formed at that early period, when 
their ideas being few, impressions are easily 
made, and when they naturally apply to their 
mother for advice and instruction. Besides the 
greater freedom, which is observable in their in- 


vy, hatred, malice and falsehood, let their} 


tercourse with her than with the father, and the 
fact, that they are almost continually in her soci- 
ety, it constitutes a great part of her occupation 

to unfold their tender powers, and impart to 

thein the rudiments of their education. 


_ Apious, intelligent, and faithful mother, is the 


losophers, the halls of the legislators; or the, 


the regular return of the Sabbath the majority of 


; 
| | sweet flower of sympathy! [I love to think of|| shafts fly in the dark against them, you cannot v 
i thee. Often dost thou dwell in my thought, || guard yours in this case—the only remedy is to “F 
a while I sit lonely on the bank of Hudson: and || adopt the excellent maximof the divine Plato, fs 
Bb often dost thou visit the dreamsof my rest, cloud- | who wher. he was told he had bitter enemies, ae 
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“IF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAYE NOT BEEN IN VAIN. 


greatest earthly blessing that a merciful Prov- || destroy the sacred influence which it otherwise could not 
idence can bestowon achild. If she fail of having exercised. 

her duty, her offspring will rise up and call her . - . — 
Washington and Dwight, that their intellectual is, been pe 
and moral greatness was derived from the bles- readers. Its length excludes it from our pages; ough in 
sing of heaven on the instructions and advice of future, our arrangements will be such as to enable us to 
their mothers. The same is no doubt true of'|| preserve this and other papers of similar interest, in our 


many, ifnot all the worthies of our land, and the || columns. We are pleased to hear the message generally 
benefactors of our race. commended. 


It gives a gratifying view of the state of our favoured 


QE AVE BU country, its increasing niagnitude, and, with few excep- 


tions, its general prosperity. With all the American go- 


ver we are on the most amicable terms. Our fo- 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 13, 1826. reign affairs appear to be in a satisfactory state, excepting 
~ Correspondents we hope will exercise a little of that || 8° far as they relate to Great Britain, with which govern- 
commendable virtue, patience, to which we are now under || ment some difficulty has arisen relative to the commercial 
entire subjection. : ee intercourse with her colonies. Assurances have been re- 
Our fair “ townswoman” will please accept our unfeign- |! ceived from the Emperor Nicholat of a disposition to cul- 
edacknowledgmeuts. Her literary conuibutions are a va- 


lauble accession to the Album, and we shall be happy in tivate the friendship and harmony which has so long exis- 
hearing frequently from her. 


On looking over the last number of the Album, we have || of the Alexancier, to whese memory 
been much mortified at the numerous typographical errors an appropriate tribute is paid. On the Istof January next 
which escaped observation until too late for cerrection.— trensury will be 96,000,000. Of the 
Sevéral passages were strangely mutilated, and the lines of National Debt, which age amounts toles than $74,000,000, 
our correspondent X. I X. were ruined by the misprint of $50,000,000 has been paid in ten years besides the interest. 
the third line, in the ‘concluding verse, which should hirve |] ON® million and:a half of the appropriations for the year 


go in the form of pensions. The army is small, but is 
‘read thus-- 
Abe found sufficiently large—the commanding officers are high- 
Away with the sun and its fauntings of light; ly complimented. A revenue of $80,000 has been derived 
Give to me, give to all the dim sweetness gf night, — from the Post Office De hile 714 
And ouf souls will grow fairer while wasting away, - ce Department, while 714 new effices have 


Like the night when it dies in the fulness of day! been established, and contractsmade for the transportation 


The faithful sentinel under our window had cried * past || Of the mail upwards of 300,000 miles It should be recol- 
twelve o'clock” ere a proof of our paper could be obtained, lected that this establishment was formerly a heavy tax on 
and long after this “ witching time of night, when church || ‘he treasury. This important change reflects the highest 
yards yawn” and printers fall asleep, might we be seen || PF@ise on Mr. M‘Lean, and will remain a proud monument 
peering over the ill starred page with most miraculous vi- ‘in praise of the industry and talent which he has so SuCcCess- 
sion. This, with the continued sickness of the printer, fully exercised. The message conclu”es with an appro- 
whose duty itis to attend to those matters, is the only apo- |] Priate, feeling, and beautiful seference to the solemn events 
logy te have to offer for this negiect which isendured from of the last fourth of J uly. | 
the only cause which could make forbearance justifiable. |} 


The Governor’s message, Celivered. to the Senate and 
THE LITER ARY PRIZES. Members of the House of Representatives at Harrisburg, 1s 
The gentlemen who constitute ole commites Ser. decid. {i plain, substantial, business-like paper. It will be read 


ing on the merits ofthe Original Thles offered for the Pre- with interest. Among its recommendations 1s the establish- 
miums, will meet on the 23d instant. | ment of a term of the Supreme Court at Harrisburg during 
. the session of the Legislature. 


A communication for the “Philadelphia Album,” from - — 
Newhern, N. C. remains in the Post Office of this city—as rs is some prospect of having ourcity lighted with 
the postage is not paid, it is left to the fate of all similar ; 3 
favours. The Cadets visited the ‘I heatre, by invitation, on Satur- 

For our variety department wo have drawn pretty libe- 

rally on the N E. Galaxy, a privilege which we shall occa- \ y : = int, an 


; . the Academy of Fine Arts—Tuescay, the Water Works, 
merase me — tender this asa general sf after parading at Bush Hill; and in the evening were pre- 


‘ : ie sent at a Military Ball at the Masonic Hall. To-day, we 
fk Our subscribers in the city and liberties will please || learn, they leave the city for Washington. The number of 
observe, that no receipts for bills due to this establishment!} Cadets now in the city is avout 80. The whole number 
will be acknowledged after this date unless signed by the || belonging to the school, we have heard stated at 350. 
imself, or by a collector ho- |} 
f, or by — A new weekly paper is about being published in New 


York, to be called The Mercantile Director and New York 
Commercial Register. 


On Sunday last the celevrated preacher Elias Hicks at- 

tended the meeting in Pine-street in the ing, a . 

avesting in the afternoon. ‘On both || of Capt. Morgan's Book.—A western 
ions the houses were crowded to overflowing, and many paper states that the matron ladies in one of the 
towns in Monroe co. N. Y. have resolved, in 
_ morning he spoke! public meeting, that their daughters shallneither 

for more than one hour, in that strain of pious and fervent || be courted nor married by a Freemason!! _ 
eloquence which has so long distinguished him as a faithful 


~ Jabourer among the ministers of the gospel. A fier the ser- | Count Surveilliers, Prince Murat, and suite, 
mon had en¢cd, it was really a scene of interest to witness|}#!tived on Monday evening, at Mr. Renshaw’s 
the congregation gathering around him, individually en-|j Usited States Hotel. | 


‘deavouring to bestow some mark of good will; and as pain-j} ‘The student in Brown University to whom was 
ful was the reflection, that ary cause should exist which }| awarded the Alumni Prize’ Medal, which he ob- 


should mar a scene of so much love, or teud.in any way to tained by palming on :hotodets a piece copied 


ted between the United States and Russia under the auspi- | 


ftom Blackwood's Magazine, has returned the 
prize, and it has been awarded to another young 
gentleman. 


| The last English Quartarly Review is more 


favorable to the character and condition of the 
citizeus of the United States, than usual. It is 
readyto allow, that we have some claiins to Civ- 
ization and to social refinement. It admits also 
that there are some tolerable scholars and writers 


jin our country. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
WINTER'S COMING. 
Winter's coming—winter’s coming, 
Howling o’er the hills in wrath, 
Buds and blossoms now are blooming, 


{ 
{ 


Soon to perish in his path ; 

See the Storm-King now advances, 
Whirlwinds wheel his crystal car, 
Hark! the tempest round him dances, 

Down the darkling sky afar. 


Wintér’s coming—winter’s coming~- 


| 


See a hundred hills are white - 
Blossoms are no longer blooming, 
Groves no longer glad the sight, 
Summer’s flying, summer’s flying 
On her silver sandals, see 


Her footsteps where her flow'rs are dying, 
And the leaves lie*neath the tree. 


Winter’s roaring—winter’s roatring— 
Hear him thro’ the forest groan—~ 
Stormy floods now fast are pouring, 
Wild winds round the building moan; 
Mark the sea-boy on the ocean, 
(Riding o’er the sounding surge) | 
_ Bend his knee in wild devotion, 
While the sea-gods sing his dirze. 
Winter’s coming—winter’s coming 
But he soon shall pass away— 
Spring again with blossoms blooming. 
Soon shall grace the gardeis gay, 
Thus the heart that pines with sorrow 
In life’s winter sinks and. dies 
But the spring that breaks to-morrow 
Views it bloom beyond the skies. 
Milford, Del. Mitvorb Bans. 


COMMODORE PERRY. 


REINTERMENT OF REMAINS OF COM. PERRY. 


* And the muffled drum rolled on the air, 
Warriors with stately step were there ; 
On every arm was the black crape bound, 
_ Every carbine was turned to the ground : 
Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 
As silent and slow they followed the dead.” 


The corpse was received from the Lexpasen 
sloop of war into a barge at 11 o’clock, and con- 
veyed tothe wharf, placed in a magnificent ear, 
hung with mourning, and drawn to the graveb 

four white horses, appropriately ornamented with 
waving plumes. A procession being formed, 
the whole moved to the burial place, where the 
funeral service of the Episcopal Church was read 


by the Rev. Mr. Wheaton, & a volley discharg- 
ed over the Ents of the deceased. Durifig the 
removal ofthe corpse from the ship to the shore, 
minute guns were fired ; and the bells were toll- 
ed and a regular discharge of artillery took 
place while the procession moved with solemn 
music to the grave. The officers who attended 
as bearers on the occasion were Com. Chaun- 
eey, Capt. Creighton, Capt. Crane, Capt. Shu- 
brick, Capt. ‘Turner, and Capt. Kearney. 
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_by the Governor of New Jersey, in 1713—and 


_ the Printer will be able to live entirely on wed-. 


NO. XXVII1i. 


THRE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Ofthe survivors of the glorious battle of Lake | 
frie, there were present Dr. Usher Parsons, of 
Providence, surgeon of the fleet, Capt. C. Tur- | 
ner, Lieut. W. V. Taylor, and Thomas Breeze, | 
purser, all of Newport, and now of the navy. 

The Funeral Car, on which was conveyed to. 
the place of interment the remains of our Jamen- 
ted townsman, Com. Perry, attracted the admi- 
ration of the Naval Officers, and the numerous | 
Strangers who visited this town on Monday last | 
to attend the Funeral Solemnities; and deserves 
a more particular description than has been given. 
It was designed by Mr. Benjamin J. Cahoone, 
of this town, and constructed principally under 
his direction; it was made to resemble as nearly 
as possible, the boat (or gig) in which the gallant 
Perry left his sinking ship at the battle of Lake | 
Erie; painted black, and elevated on carriage 
wheels ;—on the stern, appeared the name of the | 
flay-ship, Lawrence,” with thirteen stars over 
it, and upon the prow, standing on a globe, was | 
a gilt spread Eagle; above this, was a Canopy, 
supperted by four ornamental pillars, the whole 
covered with black velvet, &c. with rich fringé, 
and with twenty-four golden stars, representing 
the several States, around the top, surmounted 
by sable plumes, &c.—WVewport Mercury. 


- 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
SUMDBARY. 
A speech of a Governor of old times has lately 


been given in several papers, asa curiosity.— 
The following is an extract from one delivered 


the reply. 

‘‘T am heartily glad to meet you here after so 
iong an absence ; and believe you are not sorry 
to meet me in so good company.” 

REPLY. 

“Jt is with the greatest satisfaction we meet. 
vour Excellency insuch good company now, and 
hope we shall be favored with it often.” 


Cool Trick.—At the Belvidere, New Jersey, 
Oyer and Ferminer, one Mr. Adam Cool was_ 
convicted of an assault upon Catharine Berry, 
and fined one dollar and costs. The assault con- 
sisted in putting his. arm around her neck and 


kissinggher. Now, this was a very warm act for 
Mr. Adam Cool. 


Speaking of Gen. Washington's remarkable 
muscular strength, P. Henry used to mention, 
thatthe General once threw a dollar, fromthe 
bottom of the chasm under the Natural bridge, 
on to the bridge, a perpendicular height of 212 
feet. Mr. Henry said, that none of the other 
numerous attemptstodo this ever succeeded. 


Since the organization of thistown under the 
act of incorporation in March last, being 38 
weeks, the intention of marriage has been pub- | 
lished here between 46 couples ; besides many 
othefs who are expected soon to make public 
their intention. Sohere is a fair prospect that | 


ding cake through the winter.—Lowell Jour. 


Asa seasonable caution to those who have 
the care of young children, we mention that an| 
interesting child in Hartford was so severely 
‘burned on Friday evening last, by its clothes ta- 
king fire, that it expired the next morning. The | 
mother had left her son seated in a chair near 
the fire while she went to aneighbour’s, and was 


not a little shocked on her return to find the 
child enveloped in a blaze of fire. 


A physician in Pennsylvania has been fined 
iwenty dollars and costs for raising from the 


sion. 


prentice in Portsmouth, N. H. has manufactur- 
ed a two-bladed knife, in perfect form, with dou- 
ble springs, and pearl handle. The length of the 
knife open is 3-8 of an inch ; shut 1-4 inch. 


Samuel Humphreys, Esq. of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed by the Naval Board “ principal 
naval constructor,” and is toreside at Wash- 
ington. 

The expenditures of the city of Boston, since 
1822, for widening streets, have been $101,232 
60 ; for building school-houses, $79,710 00,—for 
other city improyements enongh to make the a- 
mount $500,000 00, exclusive of ordinary city 
expenses. 


Nominal Nobility.—There isin the U. State 
more nominal nobility than any country in the 
world exhibits of legitimate creation. Every 
Governor is Excellent—every judge, senator, and 


of the peace is distinguished by the chivalrous ti- 
tle of Esquire.—These frivolities should be care- 
fully discouraged, and the dangerous assump- 
tion by every real friend of liberty opposed.— 
They are the first robes in which a republic ad- 
vances to aristocracy, thence to monarchy, and 
from monarchy to oppression and extravagance. 
[Grimshaw’s United States. 


We find the following article inthe New York 
Advocate of yesterday, under the head of Singu- 
lar Report: | 

‘“ We have been informed that a courier from 
England lately passed through thiscity to Wash- 


conveying intelligence that the present condition 
of Spain was such as to render it necessary for 
England to garrison the Island of Cuba. 


It is stated that the Chicasaw Indians have, 
by treaty, ceded all their lands to the United 
States, one half to be delivered the ensuing win- 
ter. 


The legislatures of the States of South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Pennsylvania, are now in ses- 


Beautiful Custom.—At the celebration of all 
souls day at New-Orleans, it is customary for 
friends to ornament the tombs of their deceased 
relatives with roses and other ornaments. “This 
is the poetry of real life uniting with the feelings 
of religion. 


A picture gallery for the exhibition and sale 
of works of art has been opened in New-York 
by Messrs. Wiggin & Pearson. It is called the 
Temple of Fine Arts.” 


The Bank of the United States is about to es- 
tablish a branch at Mobile. , 


Eight hundred of the Creek Indians have en- 
gaged to migrate from Georgia beyond the Mis- 
sissippi river, and this number was expected to 
be much greater. 


Mr. John Barnard, a planter, was killed in a 
duel at Savannah, on the 21st ult. He was shot 


through the heart at the first fire of his antago- 
nist. 


for corns, easy shoes ; for rheumatism, new flan- 
nel and patience ; for the tooth-ache, pluck it out; 
and for Jove, matrimony. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Chesnut Street Theatre.—Miss Kelly continues 
to draw full and fashionable houses. She plays 
this evening in the Jealous Wife. Mr. Cooper, 
whois engaged for a few nights, made his first 
appearance lastevening, in Virginius. Hemet 


grave yard the body of a female for dissection. 
Mechanical Ingenuity.—Daniel Moody, an ap- 


with a warm and flattering reception. 
Nsonification of the Roman hero, wag admirably |j 


His per- 


respresentative, is Honorable—and evcry justice |; 


ington, with despatches from the British cabinet, . 


Remedies.—For the gout, toast and water ;—! 


‘To CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND:LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


plause which constantly attended his exertions, 
is a proof ofthe rank which he continues to hold 
in the estimation of our citizens. He will ap- 
pear again to-morrow evening. 

An impression having been received by a por- 
tion of the public, that Miss Kelly and Mr. Coo- 
per will perform together during the present en- 
gagement of the former, we are authorised to say, 
that this will not be the case. Miss Kelly’s en- 
gagement has been of long standing, and is of 
such a nature, and. of so limited a duration, as 
not to admit ofany one sharing init. | 

The New-York editors are enraptured with 
Mrs. Knight. They say taking both qualities 
together as an actress a and vocalist, they have 
never had her equal on the New-York boards.— 
Mr. Macready played at the N. York Park The- 
atre,on Monday: night last, in Macbeth. Mr. 
Conway has been playing at the N. York Bow- 
ery Theatre with success, and took a benefit on 
Monday evening last. 


At this last theatre Mr. Hamblin is engaged, 
and our young townsman Forrest continues to 


gather laurels. We regret to say he has been 
indisposed. 


Kean, who asa tragedian, is above praise ; but 
asa man, beneath contempt—has sailed for 
England., Mr. Price has relinquished his inter- 
est in the American Theatres. 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On Thursday evening last, Mr. William Fi. 
Schreiner, to Miss Sarah R. daughter of the 
late Mr. Thomas Connarroe, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Isaac Bewley, 
Junr, to Miss Sarah H. Halliday, all of this city. 

On the 24th instant, Mr. Isaac Downing, of 
Chester Cv. to Miss Theresa Miller, daughter 
of the late Joseph J. Miller, of this city. 

On Sunday the 26th ult. Mr. Latteny D. Por- 
ter, to Miss Mahala Luce. 

In Hawkins Co. Alabama, Mr. William Sharp, 
aged 18, to Mrs. Rebecca Varnel, aged 64. 

At Alderly Church, London, Captain William 
Edward Parry, R. N. the celebrated voyager, to 
Isabella Louisa, fourth daughter, of Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, of Alderly, Bart. Amongst 
‘those present were the Earl and Countess of 
Sheffield, Sir John and Lady Stanley, the Mis- 
ses Stanley and theirrelatives. The bride was 
plainly, yet elegantly dressed in a white robe; 
she wore a veil. Her sisters had similar dresses, 
but they had no veils. The ceremony was 
formed by the Rev. Edward Stanley, uncle of 
the bride, and her father gave her away. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony the organ played 
“Rule Britannia,” the bells were rung, and the 
happy pair set off for the Park, amid the sincere 
benedictions of those who beheld them. 


DEATHS. 


*Tis but to drop this robe of clay 
And rise to everlasting day. 


On Wednesday, in the 91st year uf his age, 


Col. Joseph Marsh, an officer of the revolutiona- 
ary war. i 


On Thursday, Mr. John A. Eckell, in the 33d 
year of his age. 


On the 6th inst. aged 70 years 
Chaloner, consort of Job ; Philadelpha 


On Sunday morning, Willi 
ofJohn Dennis, aged 20 years. 


On Sunday morning, 10th i E " 
, aged 40 years. £> inst. Edward Far 


sustained throughout, and the well merited ap- 
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e “THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


| stand’st thou thus at the midnight hour, _ Have fondly fancied many a fairy bower, 
Onthe lonely cliff where tempests lower? And in my slumberings its spirit wove 
Thou see’st nought but the lightning’s flash ! These, with the forms of fair reality, 7 
Thou hear’st nought save the avalanche’s crash! Were beautiful, but never half as thee. 
| Come seek with me yon lowland vale, 7 “« Dark eyes seem darting lustre,” and the flow 
For thy form is wan, and thy cheek is pale.” Of life seems quickening o’er the rosy cheeks, 
a= “ T’veclimb’d the cliff of the lofty height, The veins, like rills of azure faintly show 
“ —Theniet } For my love is true and he'll come to night; Thro’ the white veil of flesh, as rainbow streaks .< 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre O! tell them not that my heart is sear, Thro’ fleecy vapours, when the melting glow \ 
Still sing For my breast is gay, and I’ve shed no tear, Of twilight on their fading glory seeks 
a They say I’m craz’d—and false his vow ; To blend'a tinge of days expiring dye, 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUDI. But [’ve cull’d the wreath that shall bind his brow, And stain the spotlessness of purity. 
TO A FRIEND. seek his form on the dreary height, Lhe shining lashes tremblingly appear 
Thou wishest that corroding care For my love is true, and he’ll come to-night.” To quiver with emotion as we gaze, 
May cease to mark my future hours, | ‘There’s a yawning chasm, wide and deep, Till lost in sweet delusion, sceims a tear 
That “ all the thorns may cheappeat, 5 } By the dreary verge of the mountain steep ; To dim the splendour of ideal rays 
And all the futute deck’d with flowers. | And on the night that the frantic maid, And almost make us weep, in very fear 
My heart that friendly wish returns! To the lonely verge of the abyss stray’d, That so much beauty weepeth—then amaze 
In hearts that own affection’s power | __A shriek was heard from the darksome dell With admiration from the error wakes, 
The holy light of pleasure burns, To wildly blend with the screech-owl’s yell ; And wond’ring rapture thro’ cur bosom breaks: 
And friendship is life’s sweetest flower ' And a form was seen by the lightning’s gleam, The drapery is beautiful—soft shades 
‘The power of wealth, the charm of fame— {| ‘To swiftly float o’er the falling stream. Are exquisitely blended in each featuré, 
. The tinsel garb of empty show, | Oft when the midnight moon is high. _ And then the glowing colouring, so aids 
Unblest by friendship’s hallow’d flame, And the stars are bright in the azure sky, And gives a glory to the witching creature, 
n Are but the signs of splendid wo! “’ From that lonely cliff, there are sounds more sweet She seems an image of the fabled maids, _ 
The wish thy generous heart has breath’d | } Than the notes when winds and harp-strings meet ; Thro’ whom Mahomet cheated huinan nature. 
An answering echo finds in mine, And that floating form is seen to glide And were she aes * master-pieee of art, 
And pure esteem and truth has breath’d O’er the darkly rolling rapid tide. She'd be the living idol of ny heart. 
A chaplet sweet for friendship’s shrine. Hanzisr. Perchance ’tis nought but the elfins spell, Young artist! honour to thy native land- 
New York, Nov. 25, 1826. For whose that form no tongue can tell. The spirit of true beauty lives in thee, 
7 | West Point, Sept. 1826. Harp oF tHe Iexe. Thy Iris pencil is a magie wand 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. That images the dreains of witchery ; 
pEVOTED TO AN ESTEEMED RELATIVE—-E. C. FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUAt. Thou hast.a light of mind, and power of tan& 
FORGET ME NOT. TO ROSA. More vivid than the strains of poesy— 


May the just meed of merit, blushing shine 


sa? 
I passed a smiling little bower, When o'er Fort Erie’s ruins led, 
It seemed by nature formed, To view the scenes So dear to fame, F 
And many a bird and opening flower | Where many a gallant hero bled, : 4 REDERICK. 
Its twining stems adorned ; And gain’d a glorious deathless name ; aS 
The cowslip and the violet too A strange: from a distant land, . SCRAPS. 
Each rising hillock crowned, 1 wander’d silent.and alone, == 
And many a flower, of many a hue; And there ’mid scenes sublimely grand, He is the best scholar who hath learned to live well. 
In beauty there was found ; The Joy of Grief” was fully known. another's providing fox 
Yet one more lovely than the rest My steps pursued the warriors path, 
Adorned the chosen spot, Trod by the bravest of the brave, : y were pain, a great outcr#jn eve 
ry house. 
Part veiled in leaves its modest breast, Stopp’d where the warrior met his death, WHAT IS LOVE? 
It was—Forget me Not. And linger’d at the warrior’s grave ; Lave tb divin, 
With pride | marked its timid grace, i And sadly, secretly I sighed, Description would but make it less— 
As sweetly there it grew, To think it was the warrior’s lot, ~ ’Tis what we feel, but can’t define— 
Yet reckless bore it from the place, Of those who here so nobly died, "Tis what we know, but can’t express. 
ive the pri . To be neglected and forgot * “|| Watches are supposed to have been invented at Nurem:- 
And give the prize to you; ; : “neg berg in 1477—brouwght from Germany to England ir 
Reserve it—tho’ its beauty dies, ©! had 1 met sweet Rosa there, ; 1597. ° 
The faded tribute may ; And seen her weep for patriots gone, | Some books, like some men, have more body than soul ; 
Bid memory’s faithful incense rist And heard her breathe a soothing air, oan ng more soul than body; some have neither; some 
ave 
O’er Friends now past away ; { should have wish'd their fate my own, . , F 
. : Windows of Glass were known as early as the 
And tho’ misfortunes still be mine, * Fort Erie’s heroes—O! how blest : . century, but. did not become maed in England ne 
And sorrows crown my lot, In Rosa’s song ye live anew, year 1130. e.. 
Some thought may round the relic twine, Your names are dear to Rosa’s breast, — The sunshiny showers of heaven are, perhaps, the tears 
And breathe—Forget me Not. ' Exazy. , And Rosa’s tears are shed for you.* of bliss, dropped by angels over dying infants. 
‘Nov. 25, 1826. is When I see a husband cool and indifferent to his wife, 


after their honey-year has waxed and waned, I think of 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. %* See Rosa’s lines in the XIV. No. of the Album, on the || Van Dych’s impressive but satirical picture of * Time clip- 


THE MANIAC. | brave warriors who fell in the siege, and at the storming of ping the —— of Love.” — e ° 
He'll come! he'll come! for the bird of night Fort Erie. solute promises, for nobody will help 
Hath wildly scream’d from the mountain height, i| * 
And Pye mark’d the glare of the meteor gleam, FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. © | es am iD cause, let bien sell it chenp. 
As it brightly flash’d LINES 
| On seeing @ miniature painting executed by Mr EMA OUT 
As it rides on the blast of the whirlwind’s storm ; P. te Hay. 


Dost thou hear bis voice ?—'tis sweeping past, Oh! 1 have dream’d of beauty in its power ENIGMA 
In the sullen moan of the midnight blast. Of will the of love, kind ofcrown, much used of old,. 
Hark! maiden! hush that phrensied strain, Of lips that shame the purple'petal’d flower, iced 


This giddy height hath turn’d thy brain; Of looks that seem reflections from above, | » Now surely you'll find out my naute. 
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